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»EDITO^I^Ii * I^OTES.* 



A New Volume. —With this number Hbbraica enters upon its third volume. 
As in the case of its companion-journal, The Old Testament Student, the 
difficulties in the way of its success have been many. Nor have they all been 
overcome. It is true, however, that the outlook is brighter than it has ever before 
been ; and it is believed that, if those interested in Semitic study will but lend the 
aid which ought reasonably to be expected of them, the assured continuance of 
the journal would quickly follow. But what, it will be asked, is the nature of the 
service asked of them ? The answer is two-fold : (1) Contributions for publication, 
written in the line to which the journal is devoted, and with the aim which it 
seeks to serve. It is not an easy task to secure just the class of contributions 
which will accomplish the end sought. (2) Assistance in increasing the circulation 
of the journal. This is a matter of prime importance. If it is to do a work in 
the interest of Hebrew and Semitic study, Hbbraica must reach those who are al- 
ready interested in such study and also those who, perhaps, may be led to become 
interested in it. If it is to continue, it must receive a sufficient financial support to 
make continuance possible. The progress in both of these particulars during the 
year just past has been noteworthy. A similar progress for another year or two 
will practically settle the question. May not the Managing Editor of Hbbraica 
hope to receive from the friends of Semitic study in America and England such 
substantial aid as will make it [possible to issue the journal this year without 
financial loss. 

The Present Number. — We have before referred to the difficulty experienced 
in finding material worthy of publication in Hbbraica, which would, at the same 
time, be of practical and immediate value to that large class of out constituency, 
comparative beginners in Semitic work. This number, we are persuaded, accom- 
plishes this end, as perhaps no previous number has done. Mr. Pinches' valuable 
paper will be appreciated only by Assyriologists ; but the student who has read 
only the first chapter of Genesis, as well as the professional scholar, will be inter- 
ested in the clear and sharp presentation by Mr. Bennett of what may well be 
called the most practical question in Hebrew Syntax. Prof. Green's paper in the 
line of critical inquiry, and Dr. Pick's in that of Jewish interpretation, will, like- 
wise, be found full of interest to both student and scholar. The " Contributed 
Notes," also, include topics of general as well as of special interest. 

We desire our readers to understand the double stand-point from which 
Hbbraica must be edited, viz., that of the student, as well as that of the profes- 
sional Semitist. We trust that we may be able to satisfy both classes of our con- 
stituency. 

Dr. Jastrow's Dictionary. — We notice with pleasure the prospectus of "A 
Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Mid- 
rashic Literature,"* compiled by M. Jastrow, Ph. D., of Philadelphia. If there is 
any department of Hebrew or Semitic study in which " aids " for the use of the 

* To be published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
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student are needed, it is in the line of the work proposed. The Talmud is a laby- 
rinth to the ordinary student; and so truly is this the case that, outside of the 
Jewish scholars themselves, there may be said to be almost no students of the 
Talmud. With such a dictionary as this at hand, the task will not be the hope- 
less one it has hitherto been. The following extract from the " Prospectus " will 
furnish a general idea of the work proposed : — 

" The lexicon, in its arrangement, method and conciseness, is to be like the 
modern dictionaries, which have made classical studies a pleasure. The old fash- 
ion of unsystematically hunting for phonetic coincidences in all possible languages- 
has been rejected. But while the work is based on philological principles, it 
avoids the abstruse discussions which have made similar works in other languages 
repellent to the student. 

"Presenting the development of the Hebrew and Aramaic languages during 
the nine hundred years preceding the eleventh century of the common era, it may 
claim to be a contribution to comparative Semitic philology. The foreign ele- 
ments in those languages will guide the student of post-classical Greek and Latin 
to the knowledge of words and meanings which may decide mooted questions of 
dialect, and shed light on other obscurities in his province of study. For these 
purposes each part of the work as it appears is an independent monograph. 

" The work will be completed in about twelve parts of 96 quarto pages each. 
Its price ($2.00 a part) has been fixed as low as possible, so as to place it within the 
reach of all to whom it may be of service. The first part will be ready for delivery 
about the 15th of September, and if the proper support be extended, the parts will 
follow each other at intervals of about three to six months." 



A Little Knowledge of Hebrew.— A little knowledge is not always a danger- 
ous thing. It depends a great deal upon the person who has this little knowledge. 
If he is a fool, it may do him damage ; if he is a man, and above all, a Christian 
minister with common sense and a clear conviction of duty, a little knowledge 
will prove to be a good thing. It may not be, quantitatively considered, a large 
amount of Hebrew which a student learns during a four weeks' attendance at a 
Summer School ; but if rightly managed this small beginning may prove the basis 
of a solid superstructure. Everything depends upon the use made of this begin- 
ning. Men that come to a Summer School or who take a course in the Correspond- 
ence School are supposed to be of a kind that do so in order to learn, men who 
need not be driven, but only led. And experience has shown that, with such meD, 
even the few weeks instruction in July or August has given them a fair start in. 
becoming good Hebrew students, whose knowledge of the Old Testament tongue 
has been of great aid to them in their work. Then it must be remembered that 
most of these men have had some drill in acquiring languages, and this, together 
with the matured character of their minds and judgments, helps much toward 
making the Summer and Correspondence Schools a success. 



Comparison of Greek and Hebrew. — Students who are somewhat advanced in 
Hebrew, and have a fair knowledge of Greek, will find it a most profitable study 
to compare, verse for verse, the Greek New Testament with the Hebrew transla- 
tion of Professor Delitzsch ; also the Septuagint translation of the Old Testament 
with the original Hebrew. Comparing the differences of the idioms of the two- 
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languages, seeing how the same thought is expressed in both, will draw special 
attention to the peculiarities of both. The law of contrast works here also, and a 
close examination of the philosophical Greek diction and thought in the garment 
of the simple and natural Hebrew is full of surprise and instruction. 



An Essay on the Book of Proverbs. — Attention is invited to the recent offer 
of a prize of fifty dollars by the Young Men's Hebrew Association for the best- 
paper on " the Principles of Ethics in the Sayings contained in the Book of Prov- 
erbs, with an Inquiry into the Social Conditions which they reflect." We notice 
that the judges are to be Drs. Jastrow of Philadelphia, Gottheil of New York and 
Eelsenthal of Chicago ; that competition is open to all, and that the papers must 
be handed in before April 1, 1887. 

Is not this a movement worthy of commendation, and of imitation ? It is to 
be hoped that similar incentives will be offered by other organizations interested 
in Hebrew study. We trust that the number of those competing for this prize 
may be very great. 

A Note from Prof. Hall.— The following Note from Prof. Hall will be self- 
explanatory. It is sincerely hoped that for the sake of Syriac learning in England 
and America, the proposed translation of Prof. Noldeke's Syriac Grammar may 
soon be issued. 
To the Editob of Hebraica : — 

With reference to an Editorial Note in Hebbaica of April last, respecting a 
proposed translation of Noldeke's Syriac Grammar, I beg leave to say, with Prof. 
Noldeke's concurrence, that his letter to me was not intended by him for publica- 
tion ; and that its getting into print was through a misunderstanding. Also that 
the translation in Hebbaica contained some slight oversights, though none unfa- 
vorable to the parties concerned. It was a mistake, also, to state that the proofs 
or sheets therein referred to were printed ; whereas they were in manuscript only, 
containing about as much matter as a " Bogen" of the original printed German. 
Further, that the publishers have assured Prof. Noldeke that they never thought 
of publishing the translation against his wish •, and their direct correspondence 
with him has been that of honorable men. 

Yours truly, 
Isaac H. Hall. 

The Study of Syriac. — In the general awakening of interest in Semitic study, 
it may well be'asked if the Syriac has not been neglected. The Hebrew is studied 
with renewed vigor, not merely as the medium of revelation and the vehicle of 
inspiration, but also linguistically and comparatively as " a branch of learning." 
Arabic has long been considered necessary for any one who will thoroughly under- 
stand the original forms of the etymology, the primitive meanings of the roots, 
and the most perfect development of the syntax of the Semitic tongues. Assyr- 
ian, too, is pursued with assiduity ; for the history of the mighty peoples who 
used it as their vernacular, for the light which it throws upon the history and 
traditions of other primitive nations, and especially for its bearing upon the He- 
brew language, literature and religion. But for the time being, Syriac seems to 
be relegated to an inferior position in the great Semitic family. We would not 
depreciate the merits of the sister languages ; but it seems to be an opportune 
time for emphasizing the importance of giving more attention to this, which in 
many respects is the most interesting and attractive of them all. To the church 
historian there is no subject more inviting, and none which more needs investiga- 
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tion, than the history of the early controversies about the person of Christ, and of 
the sects and schisms which arose out of these controversies ; and yet any thorough 
research in this line demands as a pre-requisite a knowledge of the Syriac, that 
we may hear both sides in regard to the questions in dispute, and that we may 
follow the fortunes of the so-called schismatic churches of the East. The hymns, 
also, of the Syrians, while they are stilted in form, and insipid to our taste, are 
revelations of the character and faith of the people who wrote and sung them, 
and of the life and doctrines of one of the greatest historic branches of the Chris- 
tian church. The language is rich in such light literature as fables and tales ; and 
possesses in manuscript many biographies and historic narratives which have never 
yet been published or translated. Many grammatical and lexicographical works, 
and valuable commentaries, such as that of Theodore of Mopsuestia, have never 
hitherto been accurately read. Who knows what treasures of learning and piety 
lie hidden within the covers of those two immense manuscript volumes of Theo- 
dore's commentaries, which are found in the Sachau collection in the Royal Li- 
brary at Berlin ? But more than for its general literature, secular and theological, 
the Syriac language is, and will remain, interesting to the biblical student, and 
almost essential to the textual critic of either the Old or the New Testament, be- 
cause in it we have the oldest known version of the latter and the next oldest of 
the former,— the Peshitto; besides several other versions Of great importance. 
We want Syriac scholars who will do for the Syriac versions what Tischendorf , 
Lagarde and others have been doing for the Greek. We want some American 
Gregories in Syriac to supplement the work of Martin, Cureton and Ceriani. 

The Syriac language is, moreover, from a purely linguistic point of view, an 
interesting member of the Semitic group. Michaelis, in the preface to his Syriac 
Chrestomathy, contended that the study of it should precede that of the Hebrew, 
— the study, not of the versions, which afford at best but poor examples of what 
a language is capable of, but of the masterpieces of its native literature, which 
show us the breadth and fullness of its vocabulary, the intricacy and adaptability 
of its syntax. He seems to have thought that the Hebrew language, in both 
form and spirit, could only be rightly understood, or at least could be much more 
thoroughly and quickly understood, by those who had first mastered this cognate 
Aramaic dialect. Dr. Priedrich Delitzsch, too, in the Prolegomena to his new 
Hebrew dictionary, emphasizes the close relationship existing between the roots 
of the Hebrew and of the Aramaic dialects. He says, on page 35, that " Hebrew 
lexicography in all questions, but especially for the explanation of the rarer He- 
brew stems and words and for the elucidation of their fundamental meaning, 
must resort first of all to the Aramaic, and must not take counsel elsewhere till 
recourse to this has been had and had without avail." Now, what is true of Ara- 
maic in general, is, perhaps, pre-eminently true of Syriac. It should, therefore, 
be thoroughly mastered by all who "will teach the Hebrew language or who will 
comment upon the text or the meaning of the original Scriptures. It should be 
studied, not cursorily and for pastime, but scientifically and with painstak- 
ing accuracy. The genesis of its vowel-system, and the laws of its consonantal 
changes, its word -formation, syntax and prosody, should be studied in the light 
of comparative philology, and of its own historical development ; so that, not at 
hap-hazard nor willfully, but according to law, we may gain a certain knowledge 
of the language itself and of the relation in which it stands to its sister languages, 
and of the light which it sheds upon them. 



